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South East — Utah's 
Largest Volume Furniture, 
Carpet and Appliance Store 

Has Many 
dvantages! 


3 GENERATIONS OF PIONEERING 
Home Furnishings in Utah. 

% 

UTAH-OWNED AND OPERATED... 

With Interests Deeply Rooted in the State. 

31 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS GROWTH 
... Of Company-Owned Store — 

And Mammoth Warehouses on Railroad in 
Sugar House . . . Saving costly hauling and 
expensive handling— 

Reflected in the BETTER VALUES! 


—REMEMBER - 

YOU NEVER PAY 
REGULAR PRICES 
AT SOUTH EAST 
Whose Principal Aim 
Is to Bring Better Values 
Alivays! 


• The Tremendous Volume of SOUTH EAST’S Direct 
Factory Connections Is the Key to the Many Terrific 
Sales! 

• SOUTH EAST Extends CREDIT TERMS and 
DELIVERS FREE Almost Anywhere! 
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Utah's Governor Clyde and Officers Sons of Utah Pioneers, Plan 
Eight-State Governors' Meet to Jell 1960 Pony Express Centennial 



Utah's Governor George Dewey Clyde signs official invitations to governors of the other seven 
Pony Express States: Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada and California, 
urging an eight-state Pony Express Centennial Planning Conference be held in Salt Lake City 
November 21st. In on the invitation and preparations for the conference are left, Dr. Carl J. 
Christensen, Salt Lake City, President of the National Society, SUP; and right, ^Ernest R. McKay 
of Ogden, Utah, SUP and State Chairman of 1960 Pony Express Centennial Committee. 


Invitations have been sent by Utah’s 
Governor George Dewey Clyde to the 
chief executives of the other seven 
Pony Express States: Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada and 
California, suggesting an eight-state meet¬ 
ing in Salt Lake City on November 21. 

Purpose of the confab is to bring to¬ 
gether all parties who have an interest in 
the Pony Express. From this meeting 
should come ideas and suggestions for 
an over-all national celebration of the 
Pony Express Centennial in I960. 

While each state will make its own 
plans for its own Pony Express celebra¬ 
tion, a round-table conference will smoke 
out innumerable good ideas that can be 
incorporated. Then, too, there is the na¬ 
tional aspect of the Centennial that must 
be coordinated and agreed upon by the 
eight-state Executive Committee. Some of 
the special phases of the National picture 
include the inviting of President Dwight 
Eisenhower to act as honorary chairman, 
the minting of a Centennial Pony Express 
silver dollar, the printing of Pony Express 
Centennial Wells-Fargo $5 "green-backs,” 
the striking of a Pony Express Centennial 
3-cent stamp, etc. 

Many prominent westerners are lend¬ 
ing their full support to the huge task 
that lies ahead for the Centennial, and 
the future grows more optimistic as the 
central group gets larger. The door is 
open to all. Anyone who has a genuine 
interest in commemorating this most col¬ 
orful and most interesting of all western 
episodes is urged to join with this pro¬ 
posed November 21st Eight-State Plan¬ 
ning Conference and lay his ideas and his 
assets on the table. Lets pool our re¬ 
sources and work together. Come I960, 
lets pull out all stops and tie down all 
the whistles. Let’s make it a "Hurrah” that 
will echo happily and patriotically down 
the corridors of time. 

Here is a partial list of prominent and 
important westerners who have much to 
offer and will be counted on to get the 
pot boiling in their respective states and 
on the national level: 

Central Overland Pony Express Trail 
Association; National Society of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers; Ute Rangers Mounted 
Posse; Weber County Mounted Sheriff’s 
Posse; President Horace A. Sorensen of 
Pioneer Village, Salt Lake City; Utah Sec¬ 
retary of State Lamont F. Toronto; Dr. 
Carl J. Christensen, President, National 
Society Sons of Utah Pioneers; Ernest R. 
McKay, Utah State Chairman, Pony Ex¬ 
press Centennial; and the following offi¬ 
cers (as individuals) of the famous Cen¬ 


tral Overland Pony Express Trail Associa¬ 
tion; President Harry H. Hilp of San 
Francisco, California; Executive Vice- 
President Bartlett Boder of St. Joseph, 
Missouri; Secretary-Treasurer, Senator 
Swift Berry of Placerville, California; 
Vice-Presidents Robert A. Allen of Car- 
son City, Nevada; Clarence E. Barker of 
Placerville, California; Charles H. Browne, 
Jr., of Horton, Kansas; Dr. Robert E. 
Burns, of Stockton, California; C. C. Cal- 
nan of Troy, Kansas; Mrs. J. W. Cavander 
of Julesburg, Colorado; Spencer S. Eccles 
of Ogden, Utah; Herb Hamlin of Sonora, 
California; David L. Heib of Ft. Laramie, 
Wyoming; Miss Lola M. Homsher of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; Edgar Jessup of 
Oakland, California; Gerald Kane of 


(Editor's note: Colonel Waddell F. 
Smith, San Francisco, is a great-grand¬ 
son of William Bradford Waddell, part¬ 
ner in the famous firm of Russell, Majors 
and Waddell. He is currently vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Central Overland Pony Ex¬ 
press Trail Association which headquar¬ 
ters in Placerville (Hangtown), Califor¬ 
nia. We have taken the liberty to use 


Reno, California; Former Governor 
Charles R. Mabey of Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Dr. Ergo Majors of Piedmont, Cali¬ 
fornia; Colonel Miles Pike of Reno, Ne¬ 
vada; Lieutenant Governor Harold J. 
Power of Sacramento, California; L. A. 
Raffetto of Placerville, California; Colo¬ 
nel Waddell E. Smith of San Rafael, 
California; Frank E. Walker of Salt Lake 
City; H. L. Williams, of Gothenberg, Ne¬ 
braska, and A. C. Wurtz of Hanover, 
Kansas. 

Utah State Historical Society, History 
Departments of University of Utah, Brig¬ 
ham Young University, and Utah State 
University; Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 
and the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. 


much of an article about Colonel Smith 
that appeared in the Kansas City Star, 
April 21, 1957, written by John T. Alex¬ 
ander.) 

Waddell F. Smith, 57, Vice-President 
of the Central Overland Pony Express 
Trail Association, lives quietly at Pony 

See SMITH, Page 4 


Wm. B. Waddell's Great Grandson to Play 
Important Part in 1960 Pony Express Run 
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Interested States: 

Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, and California. 


PONY EXPRESS CENTENNIAL 
St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, California 


Honorary Chairman 
President of the United States 


Honorary Committee 
8 Pony Express state governors 


House Advisory Committee 
Representatives from 8 Pony Express states 


Executive Committee 
Appointees from 8 Pony Express states 


Sponsoring National Organizations 
such as historical societies, 
L.D.S. Church, etc. 


Senate Advisory Committee 
Senators from 8 Pony Express states 


Committees 


General Chairman 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Sons of the Utah Pioneers 
St. Joseph Historical Society, 
49ers, etc. 
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Proposed Organizational chart for National and State Committees 
in setting up the 1960 Pony Express Centennial. Note that it 
includes the President of the United States as Honorary Chairman, 
also an Honorary Committee of the Eight Pony Express State Gov¬ 
ernors. These Governors would appoint a personal state repre¬ 
sentative to be the general State Chairman and the liason contact 
between the state and the integrated committee. Note also that 
the plan includes a strong committee from the U. S. Senate and 
the U. S. House of Representatives. These two Congressional 
Committees would be spearheaded by the Senators and Repre¬ 


sentatives of the Eight Pony Express States. There are many local, 
state and regional groups which are definitely interested in the 
Centennial, and all of them should be included in their appropriate 
level as "Sponsoring Organizations." The editor of SUP News 
will be much obliged to receive comments from readers con¬ 
cerning this organization chart. Let's have your ideas, your criti¬ 
cisms, your suggestions. There is much work to be done. Who 
will help do it? The Centennial Committee is no place for the 
fellow who ""talks a big game." What it needs is "doers." 



SMITH, From Page 3 

Express Retreat, 75 Margarita Drive, San 
Rafael, California. You will hear much 
more concerning Mr. Smith in the next 
thirty months as the Centennial of the 
Pony Express builds up and gets up 
a full head of steam. 

Just why the Pony Express means so 
much to Mr. Smith is explained in his 
boundless admiration for his great¬ 
grandfather, William Bradford Waddell, 
who moved from the security of Ken¬ 
tucky to the frontier town of Lexing¬ 
ton, Missouri, in the 1830’s. 

Mr. Smith, known internationally in 
skeet-shooring circles, reminds us that 
great-grandfather Waddell was the same 
Waddell of the renowned trading and 
freighting firm of Russell, Majors and 
Waddell. 

History pertaining to the West of 100 
years ago includes many episodes and 
chapters concerning Russell, Majors and 
Waddell. They comprised the whooping 
big outfit which, before the Civil War, 
and before they lost a good deal of money 


in the Pony Express stage routes and 
other ventures — operated routes west 
with thousands of wagons, oxen and 
more than 5000 men on the payroll. 

It was a 2-million dollar outfit, at 
least — and those were the days when 
a buck was bigger than four-bits. 

At his large home in San Rafael, in a 
scenic spot overlooking San Francisco 
Bay, Mr. Smith has been assembling ma¬ 
terials for his Pony Express Museum. 

His home, which includes the club¬ 
house occupied by the former Marin Golf 
and Country Club, has been named Pony 
Express Retreat, and contains a collec¬ 
tion which will eventually be given to 
the State of California. 

Mr. Smith says the Pony Express went 
into operation on April 3, I860, and 
continued until the east and west were 
linked by telegraph, October 24, 1861. 
His biggest goal, he says, is to help cele¬ 
brate in I960 the 100th anniversary of 
the famous mail route. 

"The run will be reenacted then,” he 
says, "and one thing Fd rather do than 


anything else, is to ride the first pony 
out of San Francisco.” 

Actually, the first pony from the West 
was to have started from Sacramento, 
for it was there the line ended — at 
the head of navigation on the Sacramento 
river. This event was described by Ray¬ 
mond W. Settle and Mary Lund in their 
book about Russell, Majors and Waddell, 
"Empire on Wheels,” published by Stan¬ 
ford University Press in 1949. 

'While the people of St. Joseph put 
on a great celebration at the start of the 
first Pony Express rider, those at San 
Francisco outdid them. The promoters 
felt — that a grand sendoff for advertis¬ 
ing and propaganda purposes was neces¬ 
sary. On the day of the starting a great 
crowd turned out to see the clean-limbed 
hardy little nankeen-colored pony leave ^ J ) 
the door of the Alta Telegraph company’s 
office. While he waited somebody deco¬ 
rated him with miniature flags. . . . The 
mochila bearing 85 letters was put in 
See SMITH, Page 5 
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Chapters Urged to Hold a "National Night" 


President Christensen and his five vice- 
presidents want it publicized that they 
recommend each SUP Chapter plan to 
hold what might be termed *'A National 
Night,” at which time a special chapter 
program should be arranged, a good din¬ 
ner prepared, the ladies escorted to the 
affair, AND THE NATIONAL OFFI¬ 
CERS OF SUP INVITED TO ATTEND. 

(Don’t let it scare you . . . national offi¬ 
cers will be considerate and sympathetic.) 


SMITH, From Page 4 

place, the rider mounted the pony and 
galloped off.” 

A mochila, incidentally, is one of the 
items Mr. Smith would like to collect for 
his museum. He has already obtained a 
duplicate of the genuine Pony Express 
saddle owned by the Denver Elks club. 

"Most of them were made by Israel 
Landis of St. Joseph. They were lighter 
than the ordinary stock saddle used in 
the west, the cantle was low and sloping, 
the hon short and broad, and the skirt 
reduced to a minimum. Strength and 
lightness were prime considerations. 
Over the saddle, but completely detached 
from it, was thrown a broad, square 
leather mochila with a hole for the horn 
and a slit for the cantle. At each corner 
was a canteen or box made of sole 
leather and equipped with a padlock for 
the mail. 

"The combined weight of the bridle, 
saddle, mochila and cantinas was 13 
pounds — this was an ideal arrange¬ 
ment, for the mochila when in place, be¬ 
came part of the saddle and was held in 
place by the weight of the rider. 

"All that was necessary at the end of 
a run was to strip the mochila from the 
incoming saddle and drop it over the out¬ 
going one. Each rider used at least three 
different saddles upon a run, but the 
mochila was passed from rider to rider 
like a stick in a relay race.” 

Eighty riders rode the route in relays 
across the 2000-mile route. They used 400 
horses, the best obtainable, which could 
outrace any pursuing Indian’s mount. 
There were 190 relay stations, and the 
trip required about ten days each way, the 
first one east to west taking nine days 
and 23 hours. 

The speed of the 4-legged express was 
startling to everyone in the United States. 
Mail deliveries heretofore had taken from 
weeks to months to the isolated settle¬ 
ments in the Far West. President Bu¬ 
chanan’s farewell address was speeded 
through in 7 days and 19 hours and the 
news of Lincoln’s election in 8 days. 

See SMITH, Page 6 


The National Executive Board feels 
that more frequent visits can and should 
be made to chapters by national officers. 
They want to visit and fraternize with 
you fellows. They want to meet you and 
become better acquainted with each of 
you as individuals and as groups. 

It is the hope of President Christen¬ 
sen that at least three or four national 
officers will be able to honor each invi¬ 
tation received. "But,” he says, "well 


Our photographer snapped this can¬ 
did camera shot in the executive offices 
at Pioneer Village, and in this way in¬ 
troduces all Sons to the sweet personal¬ 
ity "on the other end of the telephone 
line.” 

A quick run-down of Doreen’s statis¬ 
tics reveals her to be "five-feet-one,” old 
enough to know better, a delicious straw¬ 
berry blonde with pretty green eyes, and 
sharp as a new dime. 

After spending all her life in war-ra¬ 
tioned Leigh in Lancashire, England (an 
industrial center close by Manchester in 
the northwestern part of the isles) she 
came to the U, S. with her parents, the 
Herbert Lallys, in 1948. She has attended 
Leigh Municipal College in England and 
the BYU here, majoring in speech. 

Things English that she misses: York¬ 
shire pudding, fish ’n’ chips, tea and 
crumpets, scones, breakfast kippurs, lem¬ 
on squash, the aspidestria, and vacations 
at Blackpool (a seaside resort). 

Things American that pleasantly im¬ 
press her: Supermarkets, automatic wash- 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 
CREATED BY CHAPTERS 

The question has been brought up as 
to the status on the records of the Na¬ 
tional Society of Life Members created 
by local chapters. 

The only Life Members the National 
Society can honor on its records are 
those who have paid the life membership 
fee of $50. 

There is a way around this on the chap¬ 
ter level, however. Chapters may elect to 
honor a member by according him "Life 
Membership in the chapter.” This would 
mean that thereafter the brother would 
not be required to pay annual dues. But 
to carry the brother on the membership 
roll of the National Society would re¬ 
quire the chapter to remit his annual dues 
of $2.50 each year to the national office. 

So far as the brother is concerned he 


need at least a week or two advance no¬ 
tice. Maybe three weeks, in order that 
we might be able to schedule the visits 
on our calendar. Don’t want to miss a 
single one.” 

It is also hoped, he emphasizes, that 
each of the vice-presidents will be invit¬ 
ed on two or three occasions to attend 
the chapter program of the various groups 
they have been assigned to sponsor. 

National brass is now "at liberty” to 
receive your invite. First made, first 
scheduled. 



. . . Sweet Personality . . /' 


ers, football, M.I.A., hamburgers, fried 
chicken, electric street lights and neon 
signs, automobiles and our odd left-hand 
drive, dates with American young men. 

Doreen handles all the correspondence 
at Pioneer Village, keeps the membership 
records, answers the telephone and acts as 
Village guide for the hundreds who visit 
the exhibits every day. She also keeps the 
reservation record for groups who desire 
to visit Pioneer Village. 


1958 ENCAMPMENT AT 
CEDAR CITY 

All members of SLIP should be making 
long-range plans to attend the Annual 
SUP Encampment in Cedar City next 
summer. Specific dates and general plans 
for the gathering will be announced in 
the December issue of SUP News in 
order to assist arranging personal vaca¬ 
tions that will permit attendance. Sons 
who take the Mrs. and attend SUP En¬ 
campments say it’s something they 
wouldn’t miss for anything. Our Cedar 
City chapter promises this encampment 
will surpass anything we’ve yet tried on 
for size. 


then is an Honorary Life Member of the 
chapter and will be carried on the rolls 
of the National Society as such. The 
chapter guarantees his annual dues. 


Meet Doreen Lally, New Sweetheart of SUP 
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Jefferson Hunt Chapter Plays Host 
For Trek of Weber Basin Water Project 


Saturday, Sept. 21st, SUP’s Jefferson 
Hunt Chapter at Huntsville played host 
for a National SUP Trek to the famous 
Weber Basin Reclamation Project. 

Sparked by good-natured-easy-to-like 
President J. W. Farrell and impressive, 
well-informed Historian Donald D. Mc¬ 
Kay, the Huntsville boys planned and 
pulled off one of the most interesting 
SUP one-day treks ever undertaken. 
Wives of the chapter members whomped 
up a feed like mother used to set for the 
threshers, and served it out under the 
golden, mellow-fragrant cottonwoods, al 
fresco. 

About twenty-odd carloads of trekkers 
assembled early in the forenoon, the Pe- 
teetneet Chapter of Payson turning out 
to a man. Bear River and Cache Valley 
sent delegations as did Salt Lake City, 
Sandy and Provo, It was a fine crowd 


and everyone enjoyed the mountain 
scenery and the fine explanation that 
was narrated by U. S. R. B. Engineer 
Dean. 

All in all the trekkers toured and 
saw about $70 million dollars’ worth of 
works designed to bring life-giving water 
to literally thousands of thirsty acres. 

When finally complete, the project will 
irrigate 50,000 acres of new land, and 
fortify 24,000 acres more of presently 
inadequately irrigated farms. It will drain 
and reclaim 29,000 acres of now water- 
logged and bogged land, and improve 
19,000 acres more of irrigated land 
through project drains and farm drainage, 
and will provide 40,000 acre-feet of sup¬ 
plementary water for municipal and in¬ 
dustrial use in 26 presently incorporated 
Utah communities. 


SUP Membership and Chapter Extension 
Program Gaining Momentum, Says Buckner 


Vice-President LaMar Buckner’s so¬ 
ciety - wide membership campaign and 
chapter extension contest as launched in 
September’s issue of SUP News is gain¬ 
ing weight and momentum as chapters 
have opportunity to discuss it and ap¬ 
point task forces. 

Every chapter has a stake in the 
movement. Every chapter can’t help but 
benefit. Greater chapter growth and 
chapter interest is guaranteed to every 
group that participates. Let’s shovel in the 
coal, fellas, and generate a full head of 
steam. Who will be the first to report 

(1) Full Chapter Membership Quota? 

(2) New Chapter Organized? 

We list below the Five Sponsoring 
Vice-Presidents and the group of chap¬ 
ters they are working with. We also show 


again each chapter’s December 31st, total 
membership quota f and the new chapter 
each current group is requested to or¬ 
ganize: 


KARL B. HALE 

Holladay . 43 Midvale 

East Mill Creek....54 Heber-Midway 
So. Cotton wood....26 Garfield 

Sugar House.78 Park City 

Cedar City ..64 Beaver 

Dixie Mission..43 Hurricane 

T. L. Kane...40 Farmington- 

Syracuse 


DR. RICHARD D. POLL 

Brigham Young....60 Orem 

Geo. A. Smith_29 Springville 

Lehi .20 American Fork 

See MEMBERSHIP, Page 7 


SMITH, From Page 5 

Communications were written on thin 
tissue to economize on weight. The 
charge was $5 for a half-ounce letter, 
thus the Pony Express customers were 
mostly business firms, newspapers and 
government. 

Mr. Smith has among his collection a 
Pony Express cover—an envelope with the 
running pony cancellation. He is on the 
trail of one of the famous Pony Express 
Bibles in which each Pony rider signed 
an affirmation that he would use no pro¬ 
fanity, drink no intoxicating liquors, 
would not quarrel or fight with any other 


employee, would be honest and faithful to 
his employers. 

In 1940 he went on active duty in Gen¬ 
eral Hap Arnold’s office as insurance 
officer for the Air Force. He wrote the 
basic Air Corps book on insurance, pen¬ 
sions, death and disability benefits. Then 
he traveled all over the world to explain 
the program, visiting every Air Corps in¬ 
stallation of group level or higher. 

He has five battle stars to remind him 
of voluntary participation as aerial gun¬ 
ner on combat missions in the ETO, 
Burma-India, China, New Guinea and the 
Philippine islands. 


CANDID VIEWS OF TREK - 
WEBER BASIN - HUNTSVILLE 

Photographs courtesy of Max R. Warner, 
The Payson Chronicle (SUP Member) 
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Newell Knight Tells Luncheon Club Town Hall Story 


MEMBERSHIP, From Page 6 

Peteetneet--73 Spanish Fork 

Temple Hill .14 Santaquin 

U. of Deseret.40 Kearns 

Ogden-Weber.50 Kaysville 


E. LAMAR BUCKNER 

Los Angeles.63 San Bernardino 

Washingt’n, D.C—14 New York area 

Weber P. Exp-59 Morgan 

Hole-in-the-Rock 20 Panguitch 
Little Salt Lake....29 Fillmore 
Ogden Lun. Club-54 Clearfield 


EARL A. HANSEN 


Ben Lomond_ 

...71 

South Ogden 

Box Elder.. 

...43 

Wellsville 

Buena Ventura- 

...35 

Layton 

Golden Spike. 

...34 

Bear Riv.-Corinne 

Old Juniper. 

-.33 

Hyrum 

Smithfield. 

...33 

Richmond 

Temple Fork. 

...68 

Providence 

MARLON S. 

BATEMAN 

Jefferson Hunt. 

...16 

Roy 

Summit.. 

-10 

Hoytsville 

Temple Quarry. 

...48 

West & So. Jordan 

Over Jordan_ 

...50 

Magna 

Salt Lake Pioneer..74 

Tooele 

How. Egan P. Ex. 91 

Murray 

S. L. Lun. Club... 

.181 

Vernal 


LaMar urges sponsoring vice-presidents 
to immediately visit assigned chapters. He 
urges sponsoring vice-presidents to main¬ 
tain constant contact with chapters by 
means of weekly correspondence. He 
says "Membership programs are like 
wheelbarrows—to get any place, requires 
a lot of pushing." 



EDITOR S TRAIL NOTES 


WONDERFUL VISIT THIS PAST WEEK 
VIA U. S. MAILS WITH DR. DAVE E. 
MILLER OF DEPT. OF HISTORY, U. OF U.: 

"This summer I spent a good deal of time 
in Southern Utah working on the his¬ 
tory aspects of the Glen Canyon Project. 
Had a great time. Followed Escalante 
across the Colorado at the Crossing of 
the Fathers and on south some distance 
toward Kaibito. I also visited the Hopi 
villages and spent some time in Navajo 
country. Late in September a group of 
us — operating out of Blanding — made 
a jeep trip to Halls Crossing. Having 
See NOTES, Page 10 


Newell Knight is the only fellow we 
know who has a building for his hobby. 
Newell told our big Salt Lake Luncheon 
Club about his hobby early in October. 

Immediately the chapter laid plans for 
a December 7th Trek to the Historic City 
and County Building on Washington 
Square in the center of Salt Lake City. 
It will be a private trek for the Salt Lake 
Luncheon Club members and their wives. 

The trek is being undertaken as a sort 
of "pilot trek" to see how it works and 
the time required. We understand the 
Luncheon Club may later sponsor other 
SUP treks to the building. 

Mr. Knight has spent years digging 
into forgotten records in his ceaseless 
search for information on the massive 
sandstone landmark. "The spot is the 



Newell Knight. "History Detective." 

Hobby? 

Salt Lake's "City and County Building," 
on Washington Square. 

birthplace of the Rocky Mountain Em¬ 
pire,” he declares. 

Originally the building was adorned 
with four heroic metal statues, Columbia, 
Justice, Liberty and Commerce, one over 
each entrance facing the cardinal points 
of the compass. The intense earthquake 
along the Wasatch Fault in the 1930's 
made it necessary to remove the statues 
for safety’s sake. Pioneer Village was 
given "Commerce,” the only figure be¬ 
lieved salvaged. 

Other interesting facts plucked from 
several hundred that Mr. Knight relates 
to the many visitors he conducts on tours 
of the famous building include such fasci¬ 
nating trivia as: It is the tallest building 
in downtown Salt Lake City, rising 303 
feet in the air. 

It is patterned after the old City Hall 
in London, England. Battlements at the 
north and south ends of the building are 
surmounted with Moorish roofs featuring 
lancet windows for defense. 

There are Norman doorways, vaulted 


scrolls, Gothic clustered columns and Ro¬ 
man, Corinthian, and French Renaissance 
motifs throughout the architectural 
pattern. 

Carvings on the outside of the build¬ 
ing by the Frenchman, Linde, chronicle 
the history of the West. The artist carved 
himself at the north end of the building 
between the words "City Hall” as a sig¬ 


A SUGGESTION 

November and December are 
usually the two largest volume 
months in any business, be it 
farming, retailing, or what have 
you. 

With November and Decem¬ 
ber now on us, why wouldn't it 
be good financing and good fam¬ 
ily budgeting to— 


PAY OUR 

SUP CHAPTER DUES NOW 

Our bank accounts are bigger 
now than they have been all year. 
Bank accounts now are much 
larger than they will be AFTER 
CHRISTMAS, when we are hit 
with numerous bills. 

Why not write your chapter 
your check sometime during No¬ 
vember or December? 


Pay Your 1958 Chapter 
Dues NOW While You're 
Lord of All You Survey 


nature, using the ancient artists device 
of a scroll issuing from the mouth, sig¬ 
nifying "My brain child.” 

Three medallions rest over the West 
entrance. They are carvings in stone and 
show, center: Jedediah Morgan Grant, 
first mayor; left, J. H. Baskin, first non- 
Mormon mayor, and right, Federal Judge 
Jacob B. Blair, appointed by Grover 
Cleveland. Judge Blair sentenced many 
Utah men to prison for polygamy. 

The Gothic clustered columns at the 
main entrances (east and west) are topped 
by faces of pioneer women who arrived in 
the valley during July, 1847, and include 
other pioneer women for a total of 16. 
Among the first group are Clarissa 
Decker Young, wife of Bringham Young, 
and her mother, Harriet Page Wheeler 
Young, wife of Brighams brother, Loren¬ 
zo Dow Young; also Ellen Sanders Kim¬ 
ball, wife of Heber C. Kimball. 

See KNIGHT, Page 8 
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KNIGHT, From Page 7 

Masonic symbols are featured in the 
fine stone carvings and include the four 
Masonic compasses, cross of Malta, the 
ram’s head, links of chain and the block 
"I,” symbol of Alpha and Omega. 

Other carvings of unique interest in¬ 
clude the beehive, dinosauria, Chief 
Joseph, Chief Walker, the story of the be¬ 
ginning of modern irrigation in America, 
marine life of old Lake Bonneville, the 
wise old owl, the Indian Andres Muniz 
and Don Bernardo Miera Y Panchero, 
mayor of Old Santa Fe, who entered Utah 
in 1776. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the 
old building is the cornerstone. This is 
the only known instance (to the editor) 
of a building where the cornerstone is 
laid in the rear. This was done by the 
Masonic Lodge of Utah as its protest 
against the Edmunds-Tucker Act, passed 
by the U, S. Congress in 1887 which out¬ 
lawed any person who was a member of a 
church that taught or practiced polygamy. 
The Masonic leaders in Salt Lake felt 
the law was in conflict with the First 
Amendment of the United States Consti¬ 
tution, which among other things, guar¬ 
antees the freedom of worship. As all 
Church leaders were either in prison or 
in hiding (underground) the Masonic 
Lodge laid the cornerstone and symbol¬ 
ized their protest. As a matter of record 
both Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, 
as well as many other early leaders of the 
Church, were high Masons. 


COWLEY'S 

TREMONTON, UTAH 

By All SUP Standards, 


National Society Salutes Los Angeles Chapter 
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A GOOD PLACE 
TO TRADE 

• Shoes 

• Dry Goods 

• Clothing 


Friendly and 
‘ Patient Service 
for Mother, Dad and 
the Children. 


YES! WE HAVE IT! 


Concurrent Resolution of the Assembly, 1957 California Legislature, on the Mormon Battalion. 

It is the fruit of the labors of our big, strong, active, California Chapter, at Los Angeles and 
places the entire membership of the National Society deeply in debt to such stalwart, dedicated Sons 
as JOHN F. HOWELLS, JR., BURTON M. OLIVER, HEBER G. HARRISON, LEO J. MUIR, JAMES C. 
PERKINS, ROMNEY STEWART, DANIEL H. McALLISTER, WALLACE R. REID, EDWARD B. PERKINS, 
WILLIAM J. FOX, JOHN HUNT, and many others whose names are not immediately at hand. 

The resolution reads: WHEREAS: There has been a fitting memorial completed on Fort Moore 
Hill in the Los Angeles Civic Center to honor the memory of the soldiers and pioneers who played 
a key role in the early history of California. AND WHEREAS: The original Fort Moore was con¬ 
structed in 1847 by members of the famous Mormon Battalion who came to California and arrived 
in Los Angeles at a critical period of history following a march on foot from Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
AND WHEREAS: This battalion's march played a key role in opening up adequate wagon trails to 
and from California; AND WHEREAS: Some of this battalion's accomplishments include demon¬ 
strating the feasibility of a railroad right-of-way into California from Arizona and New Mexico, 
pioneering a wagon road through Cajon Pass northeast of Salt Lake City and pioneering a wagon 
road ascent up the western slopes of the Sierra from Sutter's Mill eastward to the Salt Lake Valley; 
AND WHEREAS: With the battalion when it marched into California came the first Mayor of Los 
Angeles, a future Governor of California, and men whose labors would divert a millrace at Sutter's 
Mill and lead to the discovery of gold; AND WHEREAS: the battalion's arrival in California secured 
the weakly held garrison at Los Angeles and forever assured that the American Flag had come to 
the pueblo to stay; AND WHEREAS: There has been placed atop Fort Moore a pylon and flagpole 
to honor the Mormon Battalion for erecting the first flagpole over Fort Moore and conducting 
the first Fourth of July observance at that place; BE IT RESOLVED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, THE SENATE THEREOF CONCURRING: That the Members of the Legislature 
acknowledge the key role this brave battalion played in bringing the American Flag to California 
and hastening the westward march of civilization; and hereby extend congratulations to the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, the Daughters of the Utah Pioneers, and the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers. 
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Los Angeles Chapter Protecting Pacific 
Coast "Do-Line" With Fine Accomplishments 


One of the truly outstanding jobs being 
accomplished in the National Society is 
the fine work of our far-western outpost, 
our California Chapter in Los Angeles. 

Our California brothers are so far re¬ 
moved from the bulk of the Society that 
at times we wouldn’t blame them if they 
felt a little like the American troops on 
Corregidor: “We’re the battling (orph¬ 
ans) of Bataan. /No mamma, no papa, no 
Uncle Sam.” But under the inspiring and 
enthusiastic leadership of John F. (Jack) 
Howells, Jr., they have set a pace for 
activities and projects that has not been 
surpassed, if rarely equaled. 

For instance, just taking a quick 
glance backward over the past few years, 
we find this chapter has had the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Three Gov¬ 
ernors (California and Utah), three May¬ 
ors (Los Angeles and Salt Lake City), and 
two Presidents of the L. D. S. Church 
participate on its programs and in its 
commendable civic activities. 

The Los Angeles boys have been 
simply tremendous in bringing the name 
of Sons of Utah Pioneers and the society’s 


The Executive Committee of the Na¬ 
tional Society created an Editorial Com¬ 
mittee for SUP News at the October 
meeting. 

Named to the committee by President 
Carl J. Christensen were Dr. David 
E. Miller, History Department, Univer¬ 
sity of Utah, Chairman; Horace A. Sor¬ 
ensen, Immediate Past National President 


By S. Lyman Tyler 
Director of Libraries, Brigham Young 
University 

Because of the importance of the Ute 
Indians in early Utah history, it is inter¬ 
esting to recall that there are records of 
their dealings with white men for a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years before the coming 
of the Mormon pioneers. These bold and 
warlike people of eastern Utah and Colo¬ 
rado were so well known to the Span¬ 
iards in New Mexico that by the middle 
of the eighteenth century several distinct 
bands had been identified and named. 
Other bands were still known merely as 
Utes. Those identfied by name were the 


activities before the entire nation, prin¬ 
cipally in connection with the magnifi¬ 
cent Fort Moore Memorial in Los Ange¬ 
les’ Civic Center, which honors the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion; and in their effective 
efforts to have Joint Resolutions passed 
by the City Chambers of Los Angeles 
and the California State Legislature, hon¬ 
oring the L. D. S. Church and the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers. 

Furthermore, though their chapter 
membership is widely scattered over the 
general Los Angeles area (with distances 
as great as 70 miles between members), 
nevertheless, membership over the years 
has not only held steady, but continually 
shows a little gain each year. 

Is there any other chapter in the So¬ 
ciety that feels it can exceed these won¬ 
derful accomplishments? Jack and the 
boys in Los Angeles will be interested to 
learn who it is. At any rate, the National 
Office says “Thanks, Los Angeles! We 
commend you for a tip-top chapter and 
pace-setting accomplishments. S. U. P. 
members as a man, send orchids and best 
wishes.” 


of SUP and Managing Director of Pioneer 
Village; Dr. Richard D. Poll, Head of the 
Department of History, Brigham Young 
University, and H. Ward McCarty, Exec¬ 
utive Secretary of the National Society, 
editor and publisher of SUP News. 

The committee will direct the general 
over-all policy of the publication. 


“Chaguaguas” and “Moaches,” who prob¬ 
ably occupied the present southern Utah 
and northwestern Arizona area. The 
“Chemehuevis” were also recognized as 
a part of the Ute nation. 

It was quite common for the Utes, 
"Chaguaguas,” and “Moaches” to join 
forces in their attacks upon their ene¬ 
mies. The rough, mountainous region 
north and northeast of New Mexico made 
it difficult for Spanish forces to succeed 
in punitive actions against these tribes 
when they attacked the province. The 
different Ute tribes were said to have 
always desired friendship with the Span¬ 
ish, but lack of good faith on the part of 


the Spaniard in the past caused the Utes 
to be very suspicious of treaty arrange¬ 
ments with them. Governor Velez Cachu- 
pin had experienced four years of peace 
with the Utes during his term as gover¬ 
nor, and he advised his successor to exer¬ 
cise great care in guarding this peace. 

Velez Cachupin advised that no general 
actions be taken against the Ute nation 
as a whole, if some band occasionally ran 
off a few horses. This governor’s sugges¬ 
tion was to: 

“Give them notice as I have done so 
that they (themselves) may punish the 
culprit and return the property. I have 
succeeded in securing peacefully the re¬ 
turn of some horse herds which were car¬ 
ried off, without their republic being held 
culpable. The chiefs have been exact in 
giving satisfaction in such thefts, for out 
of harshness in persuading and treating 
with them originates their dissatisfaction 
and ends their docility. There is not a 
nation among the numerous ones which 
live around this government in which a 
kind word does not have more effect than 
the execution of the sword. This fact I 
have observed and acted upon it accord¬ 
ingly. It is the policy which your grace 
should follow in your conduct, unless 
your understanding persuades you to other 
means, the more so because of the stu¬ 
pidity of the country. There "are few here 
who will not accept a discreet, reasonable 
word of advice.” 

It was advised that the Ute tribes be 
protected in their commerce with New 
Mexico, and that care should be taken to 
see that justice was done in difficulties 
that would arise between the Utes and 
the Spanish settlers or the Pueblo Indians. 
Great courtesy, love and every evidence of 
friendship was to be extended to Tomas, 
or Thomas, chief of the Utes. It was ad¬ 
vised that a complete understanding and 
the very best of relations be maintained 
between the Ute chief and the governor 
at all times, for if these Indians should 
again be thwarted in their attempt to be 
friendly, it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to reduce them to peace 
again. 

Governor Velez de Cachupin felt that 
it was imperative that the governor al¬ 
ways be present at the Indian fairs. It 
impressed the Indians to have the su¬ 
preme authority of the province present 
to see that justice was done. If the Utes, 
Apaches and Comanches were to appear 
in Taos at the same time, great care was 
to be exercised to keep the Utes and 
Apaches from combining their forces 
against the Comanches, who were their 
bitter enemies. If the governor was pres¬ 
ent and order maintained, these tribes 
would trade together as friends, otherwise 
trouble might arise. 

See UTES, Page 10 


Editorial Committee Created For SUP News 


Utes and Spaniards in the Eighteenth Century 
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Hamptons Bear River Crossing marker erected by Golden Spike and Box Elder Chapters, Sons of 
Utah Pioneers, September 14, is admired by Horace A. Sorensen. This marker typifes one of the 
most mterest-arous.ng projects open to chapters. Many SUP groups face unusual opportunities along 
this line and pro|ects like this do much to build membership and attendance. The National Society 
congratulates the Garland-Tremonton-Brigham City boys for this excellent accomplishment. 


wolf and buffalo, there is more game in 
the state now than when our pioneer 
fathers came. 

One reason why Utah’s deer herd is 
larger is because the state has elimi¬ 
nated many of the deers natural foes, 
thereby allowing more of the young to 
live. 

With the planting of beaver in the 
state, Bucky’s friends have made their 
dams and created more marshes and this 
seems to have encouraged the return 
of some moose. 

Fish alone are not so plentiful as in 
pioneer times. Mr. Kay told of wagon 
loads of fish being caught in Utah rivers 
and lakes, and being salted down and 
brought into the early settlements. 

Mr. Kay was taken on a personally 
conducted tour of the famous Pioneer 
Village by Managing Director Horace A. 
Sorensen and plans were discussed for 
utilizing the technical skill and know¬ 
how of Mr. Kay’s department in assist¬ 
ing the Village to properly display the 
fabulous collection of stuffed animals and 
birds received from the State Capitol 
Building. 

A huge log building has been erected 
at the Village in which to display the col¬ 
lection in its various natural settings and 
backgrounds. It is hoped an interesting 
history of Utah’s wild life can thus be pre¬ 
sented to the thousands of visitors to Pio¬ 
neer Village. 


Lee Kay, Popular Fish and Game Public Relations 
Director Regales East Mill Creek With Hunting Lore 


East Mill Creek chapter held its regu¬ 
lar monthly dinner meeting at Pioneer 
Village, October 14, at 7:00 p.m. and, 
with wives, enjoyed another wonderful 
fraternal mixer and were enthusiastically 
entertained by a true expert in his 
chosen field. 

With the beautiful Utah fall hunting 
season now in full bloom, the chapter 
felt it was a good time to learn more 
about the kind of hunting the Pioneers 
found when they came to the valley. 
There is one man who really knows the 
answer! That man is Lee Kay of the Utah 
State Fish and Game Department. Mr. 
Kay has spent a lifetime studying the 
wild life of Utah. Not only has he read 
practically all that has been written on 


UTES, From Page 9 

The Spanish governors used the Ute 
Indians as allies against the marauding 
band of Comanche and Navaho Indians 
throughout the last part of the 18th Cen¬ 
tury. When such American citizens as the 
Mormon pioneers reached the area occu¬ 
pied by the Utes in Colorado and eastern 
Utah, they found that the Utes had many 
years of experience in negotiating with 
Europeans. Their first contact with the 
Spanish had come about 1600 and al¬ 
though intermittent had been continuous 
throughout the period that the Spanish 
occupied New Mexico. 



Lee Kay, Director of Public Relations and Educa¬ 
tion for Utah Fish and Game Department, has 
chalked up 28 years on the job and probably 
is more widely informed on the over-all aspects 
of wild life in the state and adjoining terri¬ 
tory than any other individual. He was born 
in Mona, Utah, is a graduate of the University of 
Utah, and left the position of principal of Car¬ 
bon Junior High School to begin his long ex¬ 
perience in his present position. 

the subject but he has talked with many 
of the "old-timers” and studied the 
diaries kept by our pioneer fathers. 

Mr. Kay reported that with the ex¬ 
ception of a few animals such as the b eat , 


NOTES, From Page 7 

taken a small, two-man rubber boat along 
for the purpose, we crossed the Colorado 
at Hall’s and explored the old road lead¬ 
ing into it from the north. All told, we 
had a remarkable time and drove jeeps 
where none had been driven before (on 
the Escalante Trail). We boated across 
the river at the Crossing of the Fathers 
for our reconnaissance of that area. I’m 
ready to lead an expedition to the Cross¬ 
ing of the Fathers next summer. 

Incidentally — as an early summer 
curtain-raiser — I followed the Donner 
Trail all the way to IDonner Fake. It was 
a fine summer all told. [Dear Dave: Your 
description is enough to make a fella 
leave home. How we’d love just to tend 
camp for you. Ed.] 

• 

HORACE A. SORENSEN, MANAG¬ 
ING DIRECTOR OF PIONEER VILLAGE, 

addressed two groups of the Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers, Monday, October 28th. 
Speaking in the forenoon at the famous 
E)UP Memorial Museum, he discussed 
Pioneer Houses and Forts before a gath¬ 
ering of the Central Salt Lake County 
groups. In the afternoon he discussed the 
same topic in Barratt Hall for the North 
Salt Lake County groups. 

See NOTES, Page 13 
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American Association for State and Local History votes Award of Merit to "Sons of Utah Pioneers 
and its President Horace A. Sorensen" for "The creation of Pioneer Village where early Utah comes 
to life for our generation." This is the second time the Sons of Utah Pioners has been given the 
award by this important and significant historical body; the first being given in September, 1954. 


National Historian Gustive Larson At BYU Compiling 
Chronological & Chapter History For Christmas News 


Professor Gustive O. Larson of Brig¬ 
ham Young University is deep in the task 
of compiling a chron¬ 
ological history of 
the National Society 
of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers for publica¬ 
tion in the Decem¬ 
ber (Christmas) is¬ 
sue of SUP News. 

He asks all chap¬ 
ters, all chapter offi¬ 
cers, and all chapter 
members to INDEPENDENTLY SEND 
HIM ALL INFORMATION POSSIBLE 


CONCERNING THEIR INDIVIDUAL 
CHAPTER. This information, however 
sketchy or incomplete, must reach Pro- 
fesesor Larson not later than November 
16 if it is to be of any value, 

A mimeographed questionnaire cover¬ 
ing the 10 basic areas of information 
needed has been provided for easy return. 

CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 
AND CHAPTER OFFICERS 
Should reply by MAIL, on or before 
_November 15._ 

Moil to: PROF. GUSTIVE O. LARSON 
Room 112 Smith Bldg,, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah 



COWARDS NEVER STARTED - 
THE WEAK DIED ALONG THE WAY 


3T 

By James P. Sharp 

SUP's Bard Laureate of Sage, Sand and Saddle 

It matters not whether we begin this 
1 story "during haying” in 1861 or in 
mid-May of 1887, for the setting will be 
the same: a Home station for Overland 
Stage drivers and Pony Express riders at 
Rush Valley. 

Possibly we should begin at the period 
when the people of.Vernon, a small town 


five miles to the south of the old sta¬ 
tion, decided it was about time someone 
put a fence around the graves near at 
hand, for there had been nothing done 
for nearly 30 years to prohibit animals 
from wandering unmolested across some 
of the graves, and, besides it was getting 
so that few even knew where the graves 
were and who had been buried there. 

Three men were appointed to go down 


and measure the plat. They decided that a 
fence forty by forty feet would be suffi¬ 
cient to protect all graves. They put 
stakes at the corners and then went to 
see "Aunt” (to everyone) Betsy Cook, 
the wife of a Pony Express rider who 
lived a mile away. She in turn went to 
Carl Nelson and had him plane and saw 
thirteen boards eight inches wide and 
thirty inches long and gave him the names 
of those she knew who had been buried 
there since I860. These names he was to 
paint on the boards to be placed at the 
graves. 

On the appointed day most everyone 
in the small town went, including men, 
women and children. Lunch was taken 
and a real holiday was made of it. 

Then men, about thirty, gathered at 
the cemetery and one man with a shovel 
and another with a crowbar began digging 
the corner post holes while others grubbed 
the brush from inside the fence lines, 
carried it away and burned it. 

The corner posts were set, then others 
began digging the rest of the holes and 
setting the posts. While they were doing 
this Aunty was busy. She had about ten 
men with shovels and buckets carrying 
in the dirt to raise the graves. When a 
grave was finished to her liking she had 
one man dig a hole about twelve inches 
deep and put the head board in it. 

Many hands make light work and be¬ 
fore they knew it the posts were set, the 
wire strung and the graves in shape. The 
inside of the plot was then raked clean 
and was a sight worth looking at. 

Then it was that the bishop of the 
town stood near the gate and thanked 
all those who had done anything to make 
the project a success and asked one of the 
elders present to dedicate the cemetery as 
a peaceful resting place for those known 
and unknown whose remains were there. 
This was done in a creditable manner, and 
then: 

"Auntie, you seem to have known most 
of those who are buried here. Why not 
step inside and tell us what you know 
about those persons?” 

She walked inside and pointing to two 
graves said, "Those are marked UN¬ 
KNOWN. They were buried before I 
came here in I860. This is the grave of 
Oscar W. Quinn, who kept the station 
for the stage and express at Riverbed. 
Here we have a board with OUTLAW 
painted on it. This man was killed here 
in 1862. He was the son of a prominent 
man in the Church so we will not men¬ 
tion his name.” On and on she went until, 
"And here is where we buried Nora and 
Eva. That is about all I know.” 

"You mention their first name. Don’t 
you know their last?” 

"No. You see it was this way. It hap¬ 
pened during haying time in 1861. One 
afternoon two emigrant wagons camped 
See SHARP, Page 12 
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Chapters Urged to Plan Local Treks 
Build Interest, Increased Membership 


SHARP, From Page T1 

near the station. You see at that time 
my husband was riding the Pony and the 
station keeper, H. J. Faust (better known 
as 'Doc * 1 ) was in charge of the station and 
the men were putting up the hay which 
was being stacked and hauled out on the 
desert for the horses during the winter. 

"He hired me to do the cooking for 
them and also to cook for the passengers 
that went through on the stage. The sun 
was just coming up when I rang the bell 
for breakfast. The men were eating when 
a knock came at the door. I went there 
and saw the most forlorn looking man 
I had ever seen. He asked where the boss 
was. Doc went to the door. The man told 
him that two girls had died during the 
night and they needed some help to bury 
them. 



President and Mrs. Ray E. Dillman of the Ha¬ 
waiian Temple, LDS Church, pose for the cam¬ 
era of Mr. and Mrs. Horace A. Sorensen, who 
spent a week on the Islands early in October. 
The fine collection of Ute Indian culture ex¬ 
hibited by Pioneer Village in the "round house" 
was acquired and assembled over a lifetime by 
Mrs. (Mildred Miles) Dillman. 


"Doc and I went with this man to their 
camp. Some were eating breakfast but 
most seemed bewildered and just sat 
there. There were two little bodies about 
eight or nine years of age. I had studied 
medicine a bit and decided they had died 
with black diphtheria and knew we better 
bury them as soon as possible for it was 
catching. They had a campfire burning 
so I told one lady to put some water on 
and I would come back and wash the 
girls and dress them. 

"Back at the house Doc told two of the 
men to fake some wide boards from one 
of the buildings and make two boxes to 
bury the girls in. They took three, and 
then they came here to dig a grave while 

I went to wash the girls. 

"One woman stayed with me but it 
was hard to get her to talk. However, she 
told me they had come from the Mis¬ 
souri the year before. Two sisters had 
married brothers. They had become dis- 


By Marlon S. Bateman 
(Fifth Vice President, National Society; 

National Trekmaster) 

If you can tell which leg is the most 
important leg of a stool that is supported 
by just three legs, then you have all the 
answers. If you can’t, then let’s reason 
for a minute about an item that will help 
draw your chapter members closer to¬ 
gether, bring in new members and 
create new friends for your chapter. 

A chapter-sponsored trek is invigorat¬ 
ing and an essential source of life blood 
to build and maintain a healthy, active 
chapter. If you want help to hold on to 
your present members, entice new and 
develop prospective members, just spon¬ 
sor a trek. Be it a scenic, historical, in¬ 
dustrial or educational trek doesn’t mat- 


satisfied and decided to go to California. 
They had two wagons and in each there 
was a man, his wife and six children from 
a few months to twelve. She said that 
the day before, three of the youngest, 
mere infants, had died and they had 
buried them about half way between here 
and the sand knolls. 

"By that time I had one dressed so I 
asked what their names were. She said, 
"The one you just finished is Nora, my 
sister’s girl. This one is Eva, mine.” 

"The men came with the rough boxes, 
or coffins, and we put the bodies in them. 
The men nailed the lids on and then 
carried them here while the four walked 
along behind us. Doc and his men had 
the grave finished and the men put the 
boxes down in it side by side. Then Doc 
stood up, removed his hat and said, 
‘Looks like the Lord will have to take the 
will for the deed for we have no preach¬ 
ers present.’ Then I said, ‘Not while I am 
here He won’t,’ so I sang a song and said 
a very short prayer and the men filled in 
the grave and rounded it up just like 
we have done. 

"We then turned to go to the house 
and found the four adults had left before 
we had and were just driving away. No 
I don't know their name.” 

All of us had a real old-fashioned re¬ 
union as we ate our dinner and just 
visited. 


In 1888 Father sent me to Lookout, 
the next station, ten miles to the west, 
with a letter for Uncle Horace and Aunt 
Lib Rockwell, That was what everyone 
called them. They had no children but had 
a lot of small black and tan dogs and 
when one would die they would bury 


ter. In the spring, in the summer, in the 
fall or in the winter is the ideal time to 
plan your trek and move out on an in¬ 
teresting experience that will do wonders 
for your chapter. 

To plan a successful trek is a chal¬ 
lenge — that’s good — it makes your 
chapter real and alive. It will be a pleas¬ 
ant surprise to see how interested and 
enthused your group, and other groups, 
too, if informed, will be when your plans 
for a trek are announced. 

Now go forth and make definite plans 
for a chapter-sponsored trek and reap the 
benefits that will surely follow. Don’t 
let neglect of this time-proven activity 
rob your chapter of the stimulation, 
growth and development that will be gen¬ 
erated by your own chapter-sponsored 
trek. 


it in a dog cemetery about one hundred 
yards south of their house. They insisted 
on me going over and seeing this ceme¬ 
tery. I went. Just to the west of the 
graves of their dogs I saw a head stone 
and a grave rounded up. Possibly better 
say, I saw a large rock serving as a grave 
stone. I asked who was buried there and 
Uncle Horace said: 

"Happened in summer of ’61. Two 
emigrant wagons camped right below here 
for the night. Next morning I was busy 
getting horses ready for the westbound 
stage and eastbound Pony wnen just after 
daybreak a lad of about ten or eleven 
came over leading four horses. He paid 
me 20 cents for watering them and I saw 
he was crying so asked him what was the 
matter. He said his Pa and his uncle had 
died about midnight and his Ma and his 
aunt had been busy ever since digging a 
grave and when they went to get the men 
they found his brother had also died, so 
they put the three in the one grave and 
had just finished filling it in. 

"I gave him his money back and in¬ 
tended on going over to see if I could help 
in any way but the stage was late and by 
the time I got around to going they had 
left. No I don’t know who they were.” 

In 1861 Brigham Young appointed 
Uncle Adam Sharp to haul the poles for 
the Pacific Telegraph between Salt Lake 
and Deep Creek, 200 miles across the 
desert. My father, John G. Sharp, a lad 
of eleven years, and Uncle Adam’s boy, 
John A., the same age, went along. Each 
had a pony and what a time they must 
have had. Both the Overland Stage and 
Pony were running. 

To Top off Opposite Page 
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In 1892 he took me with him in a 
sheep wagon along that same route and 
showed me many places of interest and 
told many oldtime stories. 

We had an early dinner at Lookout 
and then went down a rather rough can¬ 
yon for a mile to the northwest. Two 
more miles in this direction and then at 
Cedar Point we turned southwest. A mile 
from the point he stopped and on the 
west side of the road showed me 
where the Stage and Pony people had 
dug a well 127 feet deep but found no 
water. Quarter of a mile farther he 
stopped the horses and pointing to a 
small mound of earth asked if I could 
see it. I could. We drove on and he said 
that when they went west in ’61 it was 
the first part of August and they had 
found what they thought to be a rather 
odd-shaped fresh grave. Two small ce¬ 
dar sticks were placed at the west end of 
this mound and he was sure it was the 
grave of some children. I asked him if he 
thought it might have been children of 
the same group that Auntie had told us 
about when the fence was built around 
the graves at Rush Valley. He said he had 
never thought about it that way but that 
it might be possible. All afternoon we 
commented about the possibility of it 
being two more girls and finally he said 
it was at the same time and he guessed 
it was two more children that had died. 

In May of 1953 I wrote an article 
which was published in the Salt Lake 
Tribune . It was titled Thirty-One Graves 
to Simpson. 

Someone had written a story in which 
he had said "there is at least one grave 
for every mile along the Overland Route 
between Salt Lake City and Sacramento.” 
In my article I attempted to show where 
there were thirty-one graves in twenty - 
nine miles, beginning at the cemetery at 
Rush Valley and ending at Simpson. 

Then things began to happen. The fol¬ 
lowing morning a man called at the Trib¬ 
une office and wanted to talk to me. They 
called me and he told me that his name 
was Beckstead. He had worked for a man 
herding sheep on the desert. This man 
had an uncle who had been hauling hay 
from Rush Valley west to the stations 
during haying time in ’61 and one day 
while returning he saw a new grave and 
walked over to it. Said it was about half 
a mile north of where the road crosses 
the old Government Creek Wash and 
about thirty feet west of the road. Said 
that there^was nothing to denote who was 
buried there, only a few stones at the 
head of the grave. 

He said that another day that old gen¬ 
tleman came out and showed him where 
this grave was and that they had taken 
a shovel and piled the dirt up on it and 
carried a lot of stones and placed around 
the grave to hold the dirt in place, and 
he was sure I could find it if I wanted to 


or if I would take him out he would show 
me where it was. 

Another phone call, I was prepared; for 
many calls had come asking questions 
about the story. This time I had a tab 
and pencil ready. This apparently was 
an old man for he spoke very slowly and 
exacting. He asked me about where I 
had got my information. I told him and 
then he said, "Now if you won’t inter¬ 
rupt me I will tell you where there are 
two other graves.” I believe he was read¬ 
ing his story for once in a while I could 
hear paper rattle. Here it is: 

"My mother s brother was riding from 
Fish Springs to Rush Valley in the late 
summer of ’61. He was a bit late and 
when he rounded Simpson Point and had 
gone about one mile he saw two wagons 
stopped in the road. He saw two women 
and a young boy standing on a clay 
knoll about thirty feet south of the road. 
He waved to them but they never waved 
back so he said, 'To hell with you’ and 
kept riding. Now that would be about 
two miles west from where the foad 
crosses the old Government Creek wash. 



iMdit $ IP 


Ufah's popular Secretary of State Lamont F. 
Toronto tells Horace A. Sorensen, Managing 
Director of Pioneer Village, about the popular¬ 
ity of the Pioneer Village sign with tourists 
visiting the Capitol Building. The attractive in¬ 
formation sheet was placed in the rotunda of 
the Capitol in late July at the suggestion of Mr. 
Toronto and immediately caught the fancy of 
tourists. It tells briefly what Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage is, where it is located, and the shortest 
and easiest route to get there. It also tells what 
the visiting hours are, and the price of admis¬ 
sion. Mr. Sorensen related that it is not uncom¬ 
mon, since the sign was placed in the Capitol, 
to count twelve to eighteen out-of-state auto¬ 
mobiles parked on the Village grounds any 
morning. Thanks Mr. Lamont F. Toronto, you are 
our favorite Secretary of State. 


"When he got home to (Rush Valley) 
Doc asked him if he had seen a couple of 
wagons with a couple of families in them 
at Simpson. He said he had not but he 
had seen two stopped in the road and 
three people on the hill. Doc asked him 
to stop on his return journey. He did and 
saw two small graves. Two stones about 


the size of a man’s head were there and it 
looked like some one had taken a stick 
and scraped the tar from the hub of a 
wagon and written on one 'Jo’ and the 
other 'Em.’ ” 

Who had called, I have no idea, but 
he sure knew the old route of the Pony 
and stage. And now in conclusion let us 
do a bit of arithmetic. Take, the three 
that had been buried east of Rush Valley 
—the two at Rush Valley—the three at 
Lookout—the two father showed me and 
the one Mr. Beckstead phoned about and 
then the two on the clay knoll. Add them 
up and you have 13. Now add to this 
number the three the man said the Pony 
Rider had seen and we have a total of 16; 
the number that left Salt Lake Valley. 

Some might ask—can you give any ac¬ 
count of what happened to the other 
three? It would not take a person with 
a real live imagination long to make a 
fictitious ending for in those days there 
might be two endings. One—every day 
men were going to and returning from 
California. Some were mighty tough 
characters. It might not be too far-fetched 
to think that some of those going west 
might have seen the two outfits and just 
appropriated them and done away with 
the women and the lone boy. 

The other—fiction. Someone in love 
with one or possibly two Jn love with 
two women had followed them out there 
intending to kill the men and make away 
with their old sweethearts. Who knows 
what happened. Really there are too many 
solutions to attempt to estimate; however, 
those women were never reported to have 
been seen after the rider sighted them on 
that knoll; not at Simpson or at Fish 
Springs or any place along the line, and 
remember the Pacific Telegraph was not 
in use at that time but the Pony carried 
news mighty rapidly. 


NOTES, From Page 10 

NOTE FROM W. CARVEL JOHNSON 
OF SALINAS, CALIFORNIA: "I am inter¬ 
ested in knowing what is involved in be¬ 
coming a member of your organization. 
I believe I am eligible. My maternal 
grandparents came to Utah with a hand¬ 
cart company.” [Say no more, Carval, offi¬ 
cial application is already in the mail. 
Welcome aboard.] 

* 

A SHORT NOTE FROM STEPHEN 
GALATTI, SECRETARY TO THE AMERI¬ 
CAN FIELD SERVICE IN NEW YORK 
CITY: "I would like to expreess my grati¬ 
tude for your kindness to our American 
Field Service students while they were in 
Salt Lake. 

"We appreciate your taking the time 
to arrange and conduct the tour of Pio¬ 
neer Village for the students. This was 

See NOTES, Page 14 
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just another of those kindnesses of the 
people of Salt Lake that made the stud¬ 
ents’ stay there so enjoyable. Thank you 
for your interest in the students and your 
support of AFS.” 

• 

PRESIDENT CHRISTENSEN WAS 
GUEST SPEAKER AT SUGAR HOUSE 
CHAPTER'S REGULAR SEPTEMBER DIN¬ 
NER MEETING on the 23rd at Pioneer 
Village. He discussed, ‘'Pioneer Science” 
and proved to be one of the finest speak¬ 
ers the chapter has ever had. 

» 

FROM THE CARNEGIE FREE LI¬ 
BRARY OF OGDEN, THIS NICE RE¬ 
QUEST: "Several months ago we indicated 
an interest in the Pioneer Village Mu¬ 
seum and any of its publications that 
might be useful in a reference library. 
We would appreciate receiving any free 
publications that you might have avail¬ 
able. Because we have an extensive col¬ 
lection of western and pioneer materials 
additional publications are welcome.” 
[Note to Sally Jeppson, Reference Dept.: 
Your cause is just and we can do some¬ 
thing for you. Wait for the mailman. 
He’ll ring twice.] 

• 

IN YESTERDAY'S MAIL FROM ST. 
JOE., MISSOURI: Copy of impressive 
"Museum Graphic,” Vol. IX, No. Ill 
(Summer 1957) issued by the St. Joseph 
Museum, Roy E. Coy, editor. Two intense¬ 
ly interesting articles by our good friend 
Mr. Bartlett Boder, who is not only 
President of the St. Joseph Historical 
Society, but also Executive Vice President 
of the Overland Pony Express Trail Asso¬ 
ciation. Mr. Boders articles? "Mary Todd 
Lincoln and David Todd Samuel, their 
Biographies” and "Following Up on Jesse 
James,” It will be recalled that Mr. and 
Mrs. Boder paid Pioneer Village a lovely 
visit early this spring. We congratulate 
St. Joseph on such a fine, dynamic citizen. 

• 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT KARL B. 
HALE, CHARGED WITH THE RESPON¬ 
SIBILITY OF FINANCES and fund raising 
for the National Society, allows he’s hard 
at work "figgerin out some deal that’ll 
turn the trick.” Unless the editor is let¬ 
ting the bag outa th’ cat, it sounded like 
Karl was saying something about a "Buf¬ 
falo Barbecue.” 

3 • 

K. M. PETERSON, PRESIDENT OF 
OUR STRONG AND GROWING SOUTH 
COTTONWOOD CHAPTER, pens the 
following: "On Saturday, September 28, 
a group of fifty people (11 automobiles 
full), members of the South Cottonwood 
Chapter SUP and their families, enjoyed 
an interesting trek to the old ghost min¬ 
ing town of Mercur. We ate lunch at this 


place and spent an interesting time listen¬ 
ing to Bill Davidson, one of our members 
who had worked at Mercur when it was 
still in operation, tell stories about this 
old gold mining town. Situated in the top 
of the mountains, the old town has a 
beautiful setting. We also talked to an 
old caretaker who had been there for a 
great many years, and were informed that 
everything of value is now being moved 
away. 

"We had traveled to Mercur via Tooele, 
and departed the mountain road to 
the highway en route home, coming out 
near old Camp Floyd (now Fairfield) in 
Cedar Valley, the site of Johnson’s Army 
encampment. 

"Marlow Crabtree, one of our members, 
made this stop very interesting, explain¬ 
ing the dynamic stand President Brigham 
Young took against this army, should any 
fighting occur. He also explained condi¬ 
tions which existed in the vicinity at the 
time the army was encamped there, and 
brought to life much regarding this part 
of Utah’s early history.” 

KNOW-YOUR-UTAH PLANS AND 
ACTIVITIES HAD TO TAKE AN UN¬ 
SCHEDULED VACATION the mid two 

weeks of October — Reason being that 
Chairman Bill Pulsipher sprung an acute 
appendix. He’s back on the job now, 
however, and says, "Hold her, boys, she’s 
heddin' for the barn!” 

* 

NATIONAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE IS 
BUSY COLLECTING NAMES AND SUB¬ 
JECTS BY WAY OF COMPILING AN SUP 
SPEAKERS BUREAU. This is something 
we had about two years ago, and it was 
wonderful the way it helped chapters and 
civic groups (non - members) secure 
speakers who know their Utah History. 
So let’s do it again. Won’t any member 
who can speak on some phase of the his¬ 
tory and development of Utah and West 
write in and declare himself? And those 
of you who know OTHERS WHO CAN 
TALK, won’t you please tell us who they 
are and what subjects they like to talk 
about? 

• 

PRESIDENT DAVID K. CARSON OF 
OUR LEHI CHAPTER REPORTS: In our 

August meeting it was voted that we hold 
our September meeting at Fairfield 
(Camp Floyd). President Carson made 
advance arrangements with the Fairfield 
Relief Society which graciously prepared 
and served a hot dinner. The result was 
that on September 26 fifteen of the chap¬ 
ter drove to the old and historic site, 
enjoyed an excellent meal and then held 
our regular monthly meeting. Seven of 
the townsmen of Fairfield joined with 
us. T. F. Kirkham led the discussion on 
the Early Business History of Lehi. It was 
a treat for each one of us.” 
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HERE’S WHAT TO LOOK FOR 

when you buy a dryer! 



OTHER SAVINGS 
At South East 
UTAH S 

Largest Volume 
Appliance Store 


1. New 5-minute de-wrinkling fea¬ 
ture. Philco-Bendix lets unheated 
air fluff out creases during drying 
cycle. Saves drip-drying of nylons 1 



4. Sanitizing ozone lamp... bathes 
clothes in warm, healthy rays... leaves 
clothes fresh, sunshine-sweet! 


2 . Safe-for-all-fabrics drying. Philco- 
Bendix drying system is really super- 
safe. Ends need to sort fabrics or 
guess right drying temperatures. 



5. Handy lint screen mounted in 
front of Phifco-Bendix Dryers. Easy 
to reach...easy to clean! 


3. Fast drying. Phifco-Bendix is twice 
as fast as other dryers... stays ahead 
of your washer. Important when dry¬ 
ing more than one load! 



6. Interior light ends groping for 
small socks and stray hankies... 
snaps on the moment you open door. 


PHILCO Bendix 

$89 95 


WRINGER 

WASHERS 


PHILCO Deluxe 



7. Safety door... important where 
there are children. All action stops 
when opened. Drying resumes auto¬ 
matically when door is closed. 



10. Long-life heating element...sub¬ 
jected to “life-tests" at Philco Lab¬ 
oratories that are equal to many 
long years of actual use. 



8. Heat-off tumbling switch. Handy 
for fluffing land dusting) pillows, 
drapes, slipcovers, etc. Afso good 
for drying rainwear! 



11. Modern styling. Philco-Bendix 
home laundry appliances come in 
white, with “Bermuda Coral" styling 
.., also available in lovely pastels. 



9. Dependability. Philco-Bendix home 
laundry appliances areguaranteed by 
Philco Corporation. “Famous for 
Quality the World Over." 



12. Service after delivery. All Philco- 
Bendix home laundry appliances are 
fully guaranteed for one year after 
date of purchase. 


ELECTRIC 

RANGE 


SAVE *2 30 

Deluxe Refrigerator 
Frozen Food Locker 
Combination 

Reg. $449.95 tn/Q 
Now Only fcOO 

Nothing Down—Delivery Anywhere 



ONLY THE '58 PHILCO-BENDIX' 
WRINKLE-FREE' DRYER GIVES YOU 


And Here for 
as little as Only 



SAVE 
ON OUR 
OWN 
EASY PAY PLAN 


$195 

I A M/E 


A WEEK 


SAVE! 

on 

CARLOADS 
SALE NOW 


Now on Demonstration 

At PHILCO Headquarters 


SOUTH 


DRIVE OUT & SAVE! 2144 HIGHLAND DRIVE SALT LAKE /CITY/UTAH DIAL hu 4 8684 



Pay Nothing Down — Easy Pay Plan — Delivery Anywhere 

LOOK AHEAD *** PH ILCO. S * atSouth'East" 6 


Model DE 688 
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Fronk's Golden Spike Enterprises 

Welcomes you to 

HISTORIC TREMONTON 


J. H. FRONK (far right) and his three sons, left to right, J. WAYNE FRONK, E. PARKER FRONK and 
JACK KREY FRONK, Partners in The Golden Spike Enterprises. 


When in TREMONTON, UTAH, Visit the 

GOLDEN SPIKE GAME RANCH 

An Enterprise of 

GOLDEN SPIKE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Which Is a Subsidiary of 

FRONK CHEVROLET COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED IN TREMONTON IN 1920 










